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at examinations, the prominent man of | purpose of study, viz.: Intellect, Feeling, 
commerce, the eminent novelist—all their and Will. The more a man comes to know 
success is built upon the bedrock of Psycho- | his own mind the more will he see its defects, 
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Hotes. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 


ARCHIVES. 
THe Home or SHAKESPEARE’S 
GRANDFATHER. = 


Hatr-way from Warwick to Stratford a 
road to the right leads to Snitterfield, a 
village beautiful with trees and hedges, 
a fine old church and timber-buildings not 
greatly altered since Richard Shakesneare, 
the poet’s grandfather, occupied Master 
Robert Arden’s farm “ abutting itself against 
the High Street.” The street was probably 
the road from Warwick, known also as 
Warwick Way and Warwick Lane. Close 
by. was Dawkins’ Hedge. and within the 
parish or near it were places we hear of in 
contemporary deeds and in some cases may 
still identify—Burman and Red Hill on the 
tight of the road to Luscombe, Grisold or 
Bush Field, the Wold, Wall Fields, the 
Park Pit, Coplowes (‘‘ next Parsons’ other- 





wise Burgess Hedge, which shoots down into 
the way after Luscombe Hedge *’), Lammas 
Close, Aston Meadow, Errymarsh Meadow, 
Brooke Field and Northbrooke, the Hill 
Field (‘‘where the windmill standeth ’’), 
Gallow Hill Field, Brunt Hill or the New 
Leasowes, Rowley Field (‘‘ over-run with 
conies ’’), and the Common Leas ( ‘‘ between 
Hollow Meadow and Ingon Gate, shooting 


up by Stratford Way Pit to Broad 
Meadow’’). 
The lord of the manor in the earlier 


period of Richard Shakespeare's tenancy 
was the Prior of Warwick, but after the 
dissolution of the Priory the lordship passed, 
on Aug. 29, 1545, to Sir Richard Morrison, 
a protegé of Cromwell and a Protestant, 
enriched by grants of monastic lands in 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire, married 
to a daughter of Lord Hussey and resident 
in Warwick. Within a year Morrison sold 
the manor to John Hales, the Clerk of the 
Hanaper, @ great man in Coventry and an 
ultra Protestant. Freeholders paving suit 
to the lord besides Robert Arden were 
Thomas Robins of Northbrooke, Richard 
Grant (whose son Edward married the 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Robins and 
became master of Northbrooke), John 
Pardy, Richard Meads, John Tombes, John 
Walker, William Perks, Thomas Harding, 
Edward Waterson and the Palmers (John 
the lord’s “ tithing-man,’’ decenarius, Roger 
the ‘‘ chaplain,’? Adam and Thomas). William 
Bott, agent to Squire Clopton of Clopton, 
near Stratford, lived at the Wold Farm. 
Margery Lynscombe lived in a _ house 
near the Lammas Close. Fellow - tenants 
with Richard Shakespeare under Master 
Robert Arden were Hugh Porter and 
Richard Henley. They occupied adjoining 
holdings 

Master Robert Arden was son of Thomas 
Arden of Wilmecote, and probably grandson 
of Sir Walter Arden of Park Hall in War- 
wickshire and great grandson of Sir Robert 
Arden of the same, who fought for the 
Yorkists, spent much of his substance on 
their behalf, and was beheaded in 1452. 
Lands at Snitterfield purchased by Master 
Thomas Arden were invested by him in 1501 
for the benefit of his son Robert in the 
hands of trustees, one of whom, second on 
the list and next to Sir Robert Throgmorton, 
was Thomas Trussell of Billesley. Robert 
Arden was then young, and Thomas Trussell 
may have been his uncle, -his mother’s 
brother. When Robert Arden had grown 
to manhood he added to his Snitterfield 
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property by the purchase of the neighbour- 
ing lands and tenements of Richard Rushby 
(in 1519) and John Palmer (in 1529). John 
Palmer may have been his brother-in-law, 
and Adam Palmer of Aston Cantlowe, pre- 
sumably John’s son, whom Robert Arden 
made trustee to his daughters, may have 
peen his nephew. If these conjectures are 
sound, William Shakespeare’s grandmother 
on his mother’s side was a Palmer, and his 
great grandmother on the same side a 
Trussell ; but they are only conjectures. 
Richard Shakespeare’s grandfather took 
the Lancastrian side in the Wars of the 
Roses, and was rewarded by Henry VIL., 


pees for services at the Battle of 


sworth (Aug. 22, 1485), with lands and 
tenements in Warwickshire. These may 
have been inherited by an uncle at Wroxall, 
Balsall or Rowington. Richard Shakespeare 
had namesakes if not kinemen in all those 
’ places. He himself was a tenant-farmer, 
occupier of the main portion of Robert 
Arden’s land in Snitterfield—a messuage 
with lands and meadows and their appur- 
tenances. The two lesser portions adjoin- 
ing were held by Richard Henley and Hugh 
Porter—the former a messuage with three 
quartrones of land (land yielding three- 
quarters of a pound rent, ie., 15s. per 
annum), the latter a cottage with garden 
and orchard. Besides this cottage Hugh 
Porter had lands at Snitterfield and Barford 
and was the valued friend ot his landlord, 
Robert Arden, who made him trustee, with 
Adam Palmer, to his daughters in 1550. 
Hugh Porter’s daughter married Robert 
Meads, son of Richard Meads, and had a 
son named Porter after his grandfather. To 
this grandson, Porter Meads, and his father, 
Robert Meads, Hugh Porter left his lands 
at Snitterfield and Barford on his daughter’s 
death. During the last years of his life 
Hugh Porter was a widower, living with an 
illegitimate daughter Eleanor, whom he 
loved and made his sole executrix in 1554. 
He was a friend of William Bott of the 
Wold Farm. Richard Henley, tenant of the 
messuage adjoining Richard Shakespeare’s 
farm, had a son (or brother) John Henley, 
who lived to be an old man and said in June, 
1582, when his age was fourscore, that he 
had known Richard Shakespeare’s farm for 
about sixty-six years. John Walker de- 
clared the same time, when his age was 
sixty or thereabout, that he had known the 
successive occupants of the farm, as fol- 
lows : Richard Shakespeare, Margaret Arden 
(sister of Mary Arden and aunt of William 





Shakespeare) and her two husbands, Alex-. 
ander Webbe and Edward Cornwall, and her 


son, by Alexander Webbe, William Shake- 


speare’s cousin, Robert Webbe. ‘There was. 
thus an interesting continuity of family. 


tenancy. 


Richard Shakespeare, we might assume: 


from John Henley’s testimony, was in 
occupation in 1516. He was certainly 


there in 1529 when his name appears as a. 


defaulter in the roll of the manorial court, 
being fined his 2d. for non-suit, on Thursday 
after Hoke-day, i.e., Thursday, Apr. 8. 
He was fined again the year following, on 
Apr. 28, 1530, and again on Apr. 27, 1536. 
Of his two sons, John and Henry, the elder 
(the poet’s father) was born about 1529. 
If the mother, whose name we do not know, 
was @ native of Snitterfield, she was doubt- 
less married, as her children were doubtless 
baptized, in the Church by Master John 
Donne, who was vicar from 1515 to 1541. 
From Master Donne or his successor, Master 
Thomas Hargreave (who was appointed on 
Donne’s death in 1541 and continued until 
his own death in 1557) John Shakespeare 
may have acquired that modicum of learning 
which enabled him to become a good man 
of business, a maker of inventories, the 
trusted and efficient Chamberlain of Stratford, 
Bailiff and Chief Alderman of the borough 
and a keen litigant in the Court of Record. 
The John Hargreave, it is perhaps worth 
noticing, who succeeded Hugh Porter as. 
tenant of the cottage and garden and orchard 
adjoining Richard Shakespeare’s farm, and 
who co-operated with Richard Shakespeare 
in appraising the goods of Henry Cole, the 
Snitterfield blacksmith, in June, 1560, was 
perhaps son to the late Vicar Hargreave 
and a fellow of John Shakespeare. 

About the age of 14 John Shakespeare 
entered the service and household of @ 
glover and whittawer in Stratford, binding 
himself as his ‘‘covenant-servant’”’ or 
apprentice for the regulation term of seven 
years. For his master we look for a well- 
to-do townsman able to assist him | to 
friends and a place subsequently on the 
Borough Council. Just such a one was 
Thomas Dickson alias Waterman, later 
Proctor of the Gild of Stratford, an instru- 
ment of Squire Clopton in the indictment of 
Squire Lucy’s parson of Hampton, Edward 
Large in July, 1537, a resident in Bridge 
Street, all among the leather dealers, Bridge 
Warden from 1541 to 1543, a frequent jury- 
man at the View of Frankpledge, a Master 
Constable in 1546 and other years, one of 
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the Aldermen nominated in the Charter of 
1553. His wife had a shop for the sale of 
salted goods. Their family consisted of two 
sons, Thomas and Richard, who were about 
John Shakespeare's age, and four daughters, 
Julia, Alice, Margery and Joan, who later 
married well and held, with their brothers, 
@ good position in the town. John Shake- 
speare may have been learning his cratt under 
the most favourable circumstances, with 
Thomas Dickson when Thomas Atwood alias 
Taylor left his father “‘ four oxen in his keep- 
ing” at Snitterfield on Oct. 21, 1543. In 
any case we may be confident that he was 
an apprentice in Stratford in the last years 
of King Henry VIII. 


A FRIEND OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


Wuo was Thomas Atwood alias Taylor of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who bequeathed four 
oxen to Shakespeare’s grandfather, Richard 
Shakespeare of Snitterfield in 1543? His 
alias Taylor was probably in consequence of 
his trade. He was a woollen-draper and 
no doubt a tailor also. He seems to have 
belonged to a family of tailors. His will 
dated Oct. 21, 1543, and proved May 10, 
1544, is an extremely interesting document 
to Shakesperians, and tells us not a little 
about the man and his friends, his occupa- 
tion and possessions. He made bequests 
of cloth of various qualities for “‘ gowns ”’ 
15 yards of the value of ls. a yard to five 
poor townsmen, 3 yards of the value of 4s. 
@ yard to his sister (wife of Henry Lee of 
Knowle in Warwickshire), and 34 yards of 
the value of 5s. a yard to his curate, Sir 
John Bartlet, one of the witnesses of the 
will. It took 3 yards, then, to make a 
man’s or woman’s ‘‘ gown,” and 34 yards 
to make a priest’s. Five shillings a yard 
would work out at about fifty shillings a 
yard in our pre-war money. Atwood had 
drapers among his friends, members of his 
craft, Richard Sharpe and Richard Hill, 
both of whom lived in Wood Street. Other 
friends were Hugh Reynolds of Collis Farm 
in Old Stratford, gentleman; Thomas 
Whateley, a vintner in the High Street, 
and a next-door neighbour in the same 
street, William Smith the mercer; Richard 
Quyny of Bridge Street, and Richard 
Symons, scrivener and lawyer and Town 
Clerk, who lived near New Place in Walkers 
Street. These were leading men in Strat- 
ford, of whom we shall hear again. Atwood’s 
house in Corn Street was occupied by 





Francis Harbage, the skinner, another 
prominent townsman. Atwood himself 
lived in @ house which he leased, probably 
from the Gild. Children are not mentioned 
in his will, but he had relatives in S ratford, 
Solihull and Beoley. He had a young 
kinsman at Oxford, Humfrey Taylor, who 
had graduated in February, 1542, from 
Brasenose College and was elected the same 
year a Fellow of All Souls’. Atwood, who 
was a good Catholic, wished him o take 
orders. He left him bedding and 31.6s. 8d. 
and, if he entered the Church, h_ best 
silver cup, to be given to him on the day he- 
sang his first mass—which cup, if he did not 
become a priest, was to be sold and the 
money given to.the poor. His bequests- 
included no less than four gowns, probably 
his robes of office in the Gild, the Borough 
and the Skinners’ and Tailors’ Company. 
To Oliver Francis of Warwick went his 
“best gown furred with fitchews,” to 
Richard Symons aforesaid his ‘‘ Kentish 
tawny gown furred in black lamb ”’ (tawny 
was a dark yellow), to Daniel Taylor “his 
black gown furred in black lamb,’’ and to 
Robert Taylor of Beoley, one of the exe- 
cutors, his ‘‘ violet gown furred with fox.” 
Silver was scarce in 1543, but Atwood 
possessed, beside the cup conditionally left 
to the Oxford student, plate which he 
bequeathed to his wife, a silver goblet, and 
spoons, three ‘pictured with Apostles ” 
and twelve “pictured in Maiden Heads.” 
The last, representing the Virgin Mary, 
were not uncommon in Stratford. A speci- 
men is in the _ Birthplace Museum 
bearing the town-mark of Leicester. At- 
wood left money for the Bridge and for 
highways, five spinning-wheels to five poor 
townswomen and. five pairs of woollen cards 
to five more. The poor benefited con- 
siderably, receiving 5/. at his burial, 1/7. on 
the Good Friday following his death, 11. at 
his “‘month’s mind,” and for seven years 
the partial proceeds of a barn and garden. 
Part of the rent of his house in Corn Street 
went to a yearly obit on Assumption Day 
(Aug. 15), part to the Almsfolk and other 
poor. He died committing his soul to 
Almighty God, the Blessed Lady Saint Mary 
and all the Holy Company of Heaven, and 
his body to be buried in the Parish Church, 
‘at the end of the seat where I did use to 
kneel and sit,’ with full service by the priests, 
clerks and choristers of both the College and 
the Gild, followed by ‘“‘month’s minds ”’ 
for a year, “‘ year’s minds ”’ for seven years, 
and mass for his soul for a twelvemonth 
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by @ priest who was to be paid 5/. 6s. 8d. 
Godchildren (including Thomas, son to 
Thomas Badger of Bidford), apprentices 
and servants were remembered, and the 
debts of customers marked in _ his 
‘books with a ‘P.” (Pardonatus) were to 
‘be forgiven. 

But the chief fact about Thomas Atwood 
is that he serves as a link between the 
Quyny and Shakespeare families. Thirty 
years previously, on Dec. 21, 1513, he had 
‘been appointed supervisor with Adrian 
‘Quyny of the will of a kinsman, Richard 
Atwood. In May, 1524, he and the same 
Adrian Quyny, whom we will call for con- 


-venience Adrian Quyny the First, were} 


elected Bridge Wardens, and in May, 1525, 
they presented their account. Adrian 
Quyny the First had a wife Katharine. 
He and his wife were admitted to the Gild 
of Stratford in 1497, the year when the Gild 
Chapel was rebuilt by the mason Dowland 
with money bequeathed by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. Quyny was elected a Proctor of 
the Gild in 1501, Master in 1515, and an 
Alderman at various dates until 1533. He 
‘lived in Church Street until 1528 when he 
removed to a house in High Street next the 
‘Corn Market. He probably died before 
April, 1534, when his widow, apparently, 
married John Combe of Astley. He left a 
son Richard Quyny, whom we will call 
Richard Quyny the First. Thomas Atwood 
made Richard Quyny a trustee of his house 
in Corn Street and supervisor of his will. 
Richard Quyny owned a house at the 
bottom of Bridge Street, on the south side, 
between the Bear Inn on the east (towards 


the Bridge) and the shop of Henry Samuel, | 


woollen-draper, on the west. On July 12, 
1544, he renewed the lease of his late 
father’s house in High Street next the Corn 
Market for ninety years at a rent of 26s. 8d. 
and 12d. chief. He had a son Adrian, 
whom we will call Adrian Quyny the Second. 
Richard Shakespeare doubtless knew Richard 
Quyny the First, the friend of his friend 
‘Thomas Atwood and supervisor of his will. 
John Shakespeare, as we shall see, knew 
well Adrian Quyny the Second. To return 
to the will of Thomas Atwood. “I give 
and bequeath,” he said, “unto Richard 
Shakespeare of Snitterfield my four oxen 
which are now in his keeping.”’ It was a 
handsome gift, and in the absence of evi- 
dence of kinship implies a friendship of no 
ordinary kind. Epear J. FRriep. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON DOROTHY OSBORNE’S 
| LETTERS. 


| In The Times Literary’ Supplement of 

Sept. 23, 1920, I was permitted to throw 
some fresh light on Dorothy Osborne’s 

‘Letters to Sir William Temple,’ derived in 
| great part from a study of her brother 
|Henry’s Diary, very kindly lent me by Sir 
| Algernon Osborn, Bart., of Chicksands 
| Priory. This Diary is so important for the 
|elucidation of the Letters that I am glad 
| of the permission afforded me to print some 
| fuller extracts from it in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

HENRY OSBORNE’S Diary. 
1651. 

Dec. 8.—J came out of London with my sister 

to goe to Chicksands. 
1652. 

Jan. 22.—Being thursday I came to London. 

Feb. 2, Munday.—This day or the day 
following I went to Dr. Scarborough about Wilde, 
[I print in italics words which in the original are 
in shorthand.] Wee went to the miter Tauerne in 
Wood streete. 

Feb. 6, friday.—I received a Letter from my 
Lady Osborn in answer to mine concerninge her 
100" when she mentioned the [fittenesse ?] of 
her sonns mariage. 

Feb. 16, Munday.—S' T. Peyton, S" T. Hatton, 
S. Browne and my selfe sealed at S. Browne’s 
chamber the Indenture to Holforde for the 
keeping the writings by S. Browne and the Lease 
to my sister for 2000" of her portion. 

Feb. 18, Wednesday.—Mr. Holforde sealed the 
other part at S' T. Hattons house. 

This day I went to my L. Osborn who was 
newly come to Towne. 3 

Feb. 23.—I came home to Chicksands. 

Feb. 25, Wednesday.—Captaine Holt spoke to 
mee of Dolly (?). 

Feb. 27, Friday.—My father sealed the Lease 
to my sister for 2000%....he told my sister there 
was prouision made for her, and when I asked 
| him if he pleased to deliuer it to the vse of my 
| sister he said yes with all his heart and I pray 
| God saies he blesse it to her. 
| Mar. 9 [8th].—Being Monday Mr. Vaughan sent 
|to Mrs. Goldsmith about Isham for a plaine 
| answer. 
| Mar. 15, Munday.—My sister went to London 
| about S* T. Osborn and lay at S' T. Peytons. 
The same day came hither Mr. Edmonds about 
| S™ Isham. 
| Mar. 30, Wednesday.—I received a Letter from 
| my Lady Osborn about my sister. 
| Apr. 1,Thursday.—I came to London about my 
| sister and S* Thomas Osborn. 
| Apr. 8,Thursday.—I went to Mr. Latche about 

selling land with my sisters consent, this euening 
| my lady Osborn broke of the match. 

| Apr. 9.—We remoued my sister from my brother 
|Peytons because my Lady and Doll had the 
small pox. 

| Apr. 10, Saterday.—S™ Tho: Osborn fell sick 
! of the small pox. 
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Apr. 12, Munday.—I went to see S" Tho: 
Osborn sicke. My sister and I came out of Towne 
and lay at Hatfeilde. 

my 13, Tuesday.—Wee came home to Chick- 
sands. 

Apr. 20, Tuesday.—I sent to Mr. Edmonds. 

Apr. 21, Wednesday.—I went to S. Browne and 
carried him the writings of Fambridge to haue 
his opinion how to begin the suite with my 
Vnele Francis. ; 

{In his Advice to a Son Francis Osborne speaks 
bitterly of the treatment he had received from 
his relatives. Works (1673), p. 16.] 

Apr. 30, Saterday.—I received an order from 
the Committee of Bedforde to produce at Haber- 
dashers hall my father’s discharge for his Com- 
position. 

May 3, Munday.—I went to Elstow Faire. 

May 5, Wednesday.—I went vp to London 
about S* I. Isham. 

May 14, Friday.—In the morninge my sister 
came to Towne to mee at Sanders house. 

This night wee remoued to Mr. Staley the gold- 
smith at the Corner house in Henrietta streete. 

May 17, Munday.—sS' J. Isham came to Towne 
and came to my sister. 

May 19, Wednesday.—My aunt Gargraue and 
my C. Thoreld came to Towne and lay in Queene 
Street. : 

May 20, Thursday.—My sister was sicke. 

May 21, Friday.-—My sister and my L. Osborn 
mett at my AuntGargraues. My L. Osborn then 
told her story. 

_May 24, Munday.—My L. Osborn went into 
Norfolke. My sister told my Aunt Gargraue 
her story. The same day my Aunt Gargraue 
afterwards told jt mee. 

May 28, Friday.—My sister remoued from the 
Goldsmiths and lay at the hornes Inne. 

May 29, Saterday.—Shee went for Chicksands, 
Mr. Stephens went part of the way with her. 

_ May 31, Munday.—About a weeke since the 
issue on my arme was finished. 

June 4.—The 3rd day of this month being 
Thursday I went with my C. Thorold to see my 
Lady Osborn at the next doore in Queene Streete 
after her return that day from my C. Deenham (?). 

_June 5, Saterday.—I mett S' T. Osborn after 
his returne out of Norfolke who said he would 
come to speake with mee next morninge. 

June 7.—Sir T. Osborn came to mee and gaue 
mee an account of what hee had said to his mother. 

June 8, Tuesday.—My sister came to mee from 
Chicksands. 

June 10, Thursday.—My sister went backe 
againe for Chicksands. 

June 18, Friday.—I went to my C. Thorelds, 
and heard my L. Osborn and Charles were gone to 
Cornibury. Yesterday I writ to my A. Gargraue 
the story of S* 7'. O. and my Lady. 

I came out of Towne that night about 8 a clocke 
and came to Chicksands in the morning about 7. 
I stayed at Wellen [Welwyn] by the way. 

., Lwrit that euening to Mr. Seth Ward and gaue 
it T. Petchett to giue to one Gellibrand in Pauls 
church yard about S* I. Isham. 

June 23, Wednesday.—Tuesday Mrs. Gold- 
one writ to Mr. Vaughan of the epistle from Mr. 

n. 

June 29, Tuesday.—I and my sister went with 

Mie Grey and Mrs. Pooley to the buriall of 
» Rolf, 








July 3, Saterday.—I came forLondon. I mett 
at Hatfeild2 with Mr. Stephens, Mr. CardonelB 
and T. Petchett going for Chicksands. 

Sunday the 4th of July I went to S" I. Isham: 
who [? vpon] the [? receipt] of Mr. Gibsons letter 
said he had entertained a new treaty. 

July 11, Sunday.—My brother Robin and Philk 
froude dined with mee at the Hornes in Warw:. 
Lane. 

July 13, Tuesday.—I went to see my Lfady]/ 
Carre who was then in Towne at the orange tree 
in Couent Garden. 

July 14, Wednesday.—I 
Hornes....to Goodales. 

July 15, Thursday.—I dined at Phil} Froudes 
at Lambeth, where my brother Rob : propounded 
to moue my father for somethinge in present in 
lieu of the 500! in reuersion. 

July 17, Saterday.—I came that day to Chick- 
sands, and baited at Wellen. 

July 19. Munday.—I sent R. Squire to Corne- 
bury for the bucke my Aunt promised. 

July 22, Thursday.—Mr. Winch and young 
Ol: Luke came to see my father. 

My sister receiued a letter from Mr. Met- 
calfe that he had not receiued the box of 
writings from my father that I sent to be left 
at Capt. Manleys brothers at the holy Lambe 
in bearebinder Lane. 

Ralph Squire came backe and brought a bucke- 
though not the best from Cornebury. 

My Lady Osborn was gone from Cornebury but. 
S' Thomas he found there. 

July 25, Sunday.—I went with my sister and 
my Lady Grey and Mrs. Pooley to dinner to 
S' William Briars. 

July 28, Wednesday.—I vowed a vow to God to: 
say a prayer euerie day for my sister and when shee 
was married to giue God thanks that day euery yeere 
so long as I liued. 

July 29, Thursday.—R. Compton came to mee 
from Mr. Barbor who informed my father would 
be sequestred againe for not producing his dis- 
charge to the Committee at Bedforde vpon a 
pretended order we had to doe so. 

July 30, Friday.—I went to Cornebury with. 
Owen and Pyman where I had an account of m 
Lady Osborne. [describes the house]. I foun 
there W. Legge and his wife, my L.O. and S' T. 
were gone, and my L. Carre. 

Aug. 7, Saterday.—I came home to Chieksands.- 

Aug. 15, Sunday.—I writ to my Vnele Francis 
by the Oxforde foote post, I dated the letter 
yesterday. 

Aug. 16, Munday.—My sister went to Londen. 
to go to Ebsham [Epsom] to drinke the waters. , 

Aug 19.—My Cousin Screuen writ to mee for 
her money my Vncle Ch: owed her. 

Mr. Goudrey was here and told mee my brother 
Johns wife was dead. 

Aug. 23, Munday.—Mr. Gibson went to see 
— Scarborough but founde him gone to Battles- 

en. 

Aug. 25, Wednesday.—I went with_ R. 
Compton, R. Squire and Pyman towards Fam- 
bridge. 

Aug. 27, Friday.—Came to Chicksands. 

When I came home I heard my Lord Rich an@ 
my L. of Manchester and my Lady{were at. 
Amptill and that my L. Rich and my Lady Man- 
chester had sent a seruant to waite vpon my 
father from them. 


remoued from the 
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Sept. 4, Saterday.—My sister with Mr. Gold- 
:smith and his wife came home from Ebsham 
waters. Dr. Scarborough came downe with them. 

Sept. 5, Sunday.—Dr. Scarborough came ouer 
to Chicksands he spoke of Wild and said I should 
heare from him. 

When my sister came downe shee brought the 
newes that T. Petchett died friday morninge 
last, sept. 3. 

Sept. 9, Thursday.—I went with my sister to 
see Sir E. Gostwicke, &c. 

Sept. 13, Munday.—I begun my iournies.... 
towards Pickeringe. 

Oct. 1, Friday.—Came....home againe 
-Chicksands. 

Oct. 4, Munday.—Wee heard the newes of Mr. 
‘Stephens, his death. 

ct. 5, Tuesday.—I went to Bedforde and spoke 
to Capt. Smith about my fathers taking the engage- 
ment, 

Oct. 11, Monday.—R. Compton went to Sergeant 
Browne and call at Mr. Bedfords for the list of 
our family that had tooke the engagement. Mr. 
Gibson went to [London ?] to Doctor Scarborough. 

Oct. 19, Tuesday.—I went to S'* W. Briars 
but he could not tell whither the bargaine he 
‘was ypon would goe forward till a fortnight or 
3 weekes, if it did not he would helpe me to 1300". 

Oct. 22, Friday.—I came vp to London to finde 
money for the paying Mr. Holforde 1300". 

Oct. 23, Saterday.—I sent a note to Doctor 
Scarborough. 





to 


Oct. 25, Munday.—Owen had my sisters watch 


‘from Judge Stephen. 


| 
Oct. 29, Friday.—My brother Robin and Phill | 


‘Froude. ...came to mee. 

Oct. 30, Saterday.—I and my brother Robin 
and Phill Froude mett my Vncle Francis my 
‘Cousin Tom Osborn and Coll: Draper at the 
goate in Smithfeilde, wee agreed to referre the 
businesse to a Lawier and Gentleman of each 
-side and to meet on Tuesday next at West: hall 
to name the persons. Draper made a greate 
-speech to mee of articles against my father and 
mee. 

Doctor Scarborough came to mee in Westminster 
hall he said I should heare from him this night or 
¢o morrow morning. 

Nov. 2, Tuesday.—I mett my Vncle Francis 
and ©. Tom Osborn in Westm: hall and they 
named Mr, Crooke for a Lawier and Major West 
‘for the other Arbitrator, I Sergeant Browne and 
‘Sir T. Hatton. J agreed to stand to their arbitra- 
‘tion, and they to name any day after Munday 
next. Yesterday I was arrested by Trussell for 
60" of my mothers debt, the sergeants both 
ee Smith, my baile Mr. Palin at whose house 

ay, 

1 reeeiued a letter from my sister where shee 

~was not of opinion that Mr. Gibson should come 
-aboute Doctor Scarborough. I writ her worde that 
I had heard nothing from him. 
. Nov. 12, Friday.—My Vncle Francis and the 
Arbitrators mett mee at S. Brownes chamber 
— further debate was putt of till Munday 
next. 

Nov. 15, Munday.—Arbitrators for Fambridge 
mett at S. Brownes with my Aunt ahd her 
daughter, they offered to giue me halfe the rent 
at 100 markes charges deducted. I offered to 
forgiue arrears, and they to continue in yet two 
yeares. They tooke time to consider of it. 











Nov. 21, Sunday.—I mett by Sommersett house 
Doctor Scarborough, wee had hot talke he desired 
to meete on Tuesday night at the Diuell tauerne. 

I went with my Aunt Gargraue to Mr. Newdi- 
gates house where wee spoke of my fathers 
assigning Prescott to her, the difficulty was to 
prove my Vncele had endeauoured to ouerthrow 
the Will, by which condition it came to my 
fathers power to dispose. : 

Nov. 22, Munday.—[R. Compton] brought a 
Letter from my sister of my fathers being troubled 
with melancholy vapours, so I went to Dr. 
Wedderborn who prescribed some things for him, 

Nov. 23, Tuesday.—Yesterday night I met 
Doctor Scarborough according to appointment at 
the Diucll Tauerne. 

Nov. 24, Wednesday.—At night came vp R. 
Squire with a Letter from my sister that my 
father was very ill and to desire mee to come 
downe to him with all speede. 

Nov. 25, Thursday.—This afternoone I came 
towards Chicksands to my father as faire as St. 
Albons where I lay that night. 

Nov. 26.—Friday morninge I came to Chick- 
sands where I found my father pretty well, I 
thanke God. 

Nov. 29, Munday.—I returned againe to London. 

Dec. 2, Thursday.—Doctor Scarborough came 
to mee and wee appointed to dine at his house on 
Sunday with Wilde. 

Dec. 5, Sunday.—TI dined with Wilde. 

Dec. 8, Wednesday.—I came....home to 
Chicksands. 

Dec. 20, Monday.—I thinke Saterday last I 
received a subpcena from my Vnele Francis and 
others for mee my father and R. Compton to 
appeare in Chancery the 24th of January. 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 





Sheffield. 
(To be continued.) 





TRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 

(See 12 S. iii. 500; vi. 288, 2308). 
FANNING OF DUBLIN. 
APPARENTLY the Fannings came from the 
South of Ireland, many of the names being 
settled in co. Limerick. According to MSS. 
I have seen which are in Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
a Patrick Fanning was Mayor of Limerick 
about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, his father was Clement Fanning 
described as of Fanningstown, co. Limerick. 
I have not however been able to trace the 
ancestry of Geoffrey Fanning, the first of the 
family I have any record of, who was Rector 

of Banagher and Dungiven 1716-51. 
Geoffrey Fanning, B.A., who was Rector 
of Banagher and Dungiven, Diocese of Derry 
1716-51, married the elder dau. of Edward 
Cary of Dungiven, eo. Derry, by his wife 
Martha, 2nd dau. oi Henry Mervyn of 
Trellick, co. Tyrone, and by her had issue :-— 











— 


«of Lease dated 1738, as of the City of Dublin, 
ent. He married Ann, dau. of Henry 
rook of Brookhall, co. Donegal (who died 

ante Dec. 5, 1741).* Marriage Articles, 

dated Dec. 5, 1741. 


Il. Edward Fanning, b. 1709; d. May/ 
June, 1791. Entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
Oct. 16, 1728, aged 19: was B.A. in 1733., 
and in 1742 was living at Killala in co. Mayo. 
Rector of Banagher and Dungiven, Dio. of 
Derry, 1751-91. In his Will dated July 9, 
1790, with Codicil dated May 7, 1791, Pro- 
bate granted July 9, 1791, he says :— 


“TI, the Rev4. Edward Fanning of Grafton Street 
in the City of Dublin, Clerke. To be bur. in 
St. Anne’s Church, City of Dublin, in the same 
grave—with my son and wife. I leave &c. My 
real and freehold estate in Oxmanton Green and 
‘Queen Street in the City of Dublin, and My Chattle 
and leasehold interest in the townland of Clooney 
in the Parish of Clandermott and Liberties of the 
‘City of Londonderry unto my grandson Edward 
Witherington, a lieutenant in the 5th Regiment 
of Dragoons. My House 69 Grafton Street in the 
City of Dublin, wherein I now dwell. My grand- 
daughter Martha Tone [Wife of Theobald Wolfe 
any H.F.R.]. My brother Audley Fanning, 

re.”? 


He married,+ marriage Licence dated July 
15, 1738, Joanna vounger dau. of the Rev‘. 





* Their Marriage Articles are given thus in the 


Registery of Deeds Office, Henrietta Street, 
‘Dublin :— 

4 A Memorial of Articles of Agree- 

101 —556—72995 ment dated 5th Dec. 1741, 

ee between Mervin Fanning of the 


City of Dublin, gent, of the one 
part, and Edward Cary of Dun- 
given inCo. Londonderry, Esq., 
cand the Rev‘. John Torrens of City of Londonderry 
clke, of the other part. Whereby Mervin Fanning, 
in consideration of a marriage intended to be 
solemnized between the said Mervin Fanning and 
Ann Brook the natural and lawful dau. of Henry 
Brook late of Brookhall in Co. of Donegal, Esq., 
deceased, &e. &c. 

+ The following is an extract from a Deed 
‘antecedent to the Marriage of the Rev’. Edward 
Fanning and Joanna French, which is filed in the 
Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. 

A Memorial of a Deed and 

oe Release dated respectively the 
ee 14 and 15 of June 1738. between 

; Joanna French of the City of 
Dublin, spinster, one of the 
daughters of Mathew French, 
«lke, late Prebendary of Kilroot in y® Diocese of 
nner and county of Antrim, deceased of the 
first part, and Peter Beaver of ye City of Dublin, 
Esq., and Edward Mathews of Newcastle in Co. 
Down, Esq. of the other part; and ye Release 
dated 15 June 1738. between the Rev’, Edward 
flanning of Ardnaglass in the Co. of Sligoe, clke. 
of ye first part, and ye said Joan* French of the 
second part; Jane Hamilton of Downpatrick in 


Cary 
Regd, 4 Jan. 1741/2 


Beaver 
‘Reg’, 12 May, 1740. 
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|Mathew French, Prebendary of Kilroot, 
' 1716, whose Will dated March 12, 1719 was 
proved July 7, 1722 [See Family of French 
of Belturbet, co. Cavan, by the Rev. H. B. 
Swanzy, M.A., publ’. 1902]. By her, 
who died May, 1776, in Grafton Street, 
Dublin,* he had issve :— 

(i) Catherine Fanning, who married about 
1755, William Witherington of the City of 
Dublin. He died intestate and in the 
Admon. of his Estate he is described as, 
“late of Grafton Street, City of Dublin, 
Woollen-draper, a widower.”’ His wife died 
April 18, 1797, in Ash Street, City of Dublin, 
and in her Will dated Feb. 29, 1794, proved 
July 17, 1797, she desired to be bur. in the 
tomb with her father and children [for 
issue see ‘‘ Witherington pedigree ”]. — ~ 

(ii) Henry Fanning. A clerke in Holy 
Orders, Died unmarried July, 1771. 

(iii) Matilda [Martha’?] Fanning. In 
Marriage Licence in Public Record Office, 
Dublin, dated 1762, she is called ‘‘ Martha 
Fanning,’ she married May /June, 1762. 
Blennerhasset Grove of William Street, 
Dublin,+ his Will dated Nov. 3, 1773, was 
proved Nov. 23, 1773, in it he says :— 

“To my wife Matilda Grove the furniture of 
the room I now lye in in Mr. Yeat’s House in 
William Street. My dau. Elizabeth now living 
and to the child which my wife is now Ensient of. 


My brother James Grove. My sister Elinor 
Fitzgibbon. My sister Catherine Purcell and my 


sister Dorothea Minchin now living. I appoint 
the Rev‘. Edward Fanning of the City of Dublin 
and John Fitzgibbon, jr. of said City to be exe- 
cutors—and guardians of my children.” 

They left issue :— 

(i) Elizabeth Grove, died Jan. 10, 1793, 
in Grafton Street. 

(ii) Anna Grove, born 1773/4, died 1790/1. 

IIIf. A dau. who married a Mr. Jones but 
left no issue. 

TV. A dau. who married a Mr. Broomall 
and left issue a dau. who married a Mr. Field 
of Blackrock, co. Dublin. 





Co. Down, widow, and administratix to the Will 
annexed of the said Mathew French of the third 
part, and the said Peter Beaver and Edward 
Mathews of ye fourth part, reciting that y* said 
Joanna French was seized &c.....of a Marriage 
intended to be solemnized between the said 
Edward Fanning and Joan* French. 

* In Grafton Street, Mrs. Fanning, Wife of the 
Rev’. Edward Fanning [Freeman’s Journal, 
May 16, 1776]. 

+ A few days ago Mr. Blennerhasset Groves, an 
eminent Linen Draper of this City to Miss Fanning, 
Daughter of the Rev’. Mr. Fanning [Dublin 





Journal, Sat. June 5, 1762). 
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V. Audley Fanning. Of Matsmount, co. | 


Londonderry. Will dated April 24, 1784, 
with Codicil dated May 30, 1784. Mentions | 
as his exors:—Thos. Fanning, Audley | 
Fanning; James Mauleverer; Thomas 
Shipton and John Spotsw ood. In the 
Dublin Journal for Jan. 29, 1757, it says :— | 

‘* A Commission has lately passed the Govern- | 
ment-Seal of this Kingdom for appointing Audley 
Fanning Esq. a Justice of the Peace for the Co. 
of Derry.” 

He married, but I an unable to trace his 
wife’s name, and had issue: 

1, Thomas Fanning. 








2. Audley Fanning. A Clerke in Holy 
Orders, he married Dec. 1784. Rebecca 
Spotswood, in the announcement of their 
marriage, they are described as both of 


| Londonderry. 


(iii.) Henry Cary Fanning. 

(iiii.) Elinor Fanning. 

(v.) Ann Fanning. 

(vi.) Letitia Fanning, who married Edward 
| Steward. 

(vii.) Martha 
Andrew Brown. 


HENRY FITZGERALD REYNOLDS. 


Fanning, who married 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; 
vil. 83, 125, 146, 146 


lil. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438 ; 


vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329 ; 
165, 187, 204, 265.) 


The next regiment (p. 67) was raised in July, 1715, as a regiment (known later as the 


12th) of Dragoons, by Brigadier-Gencral Phineas Powles. 


He was succeeded in the com- 


mand in March, 1719, by his son (same narm:e-—see below). 
In 1768 its title was changed to “The 12th, or the Prince of Wales’s Regiment of 


Light Dragoons ”’ and in 1817 it became a 


“Lancer”? regiment, its present (1920) title 


being “12th (Prince of Wales’s Royal) Lancers.” 


Major-General Bowles’s Regiment of 
Dragoons. 


Colonel Fhineas Bowles (1) 
Lieutenant saci Edward Pole (2) 
Major Christopher Clarges (3) 
prem Johnston (4) 
Captains William Steuart 
Brett. Norton (5) 


William Piers 
John Alder (7) 
Thomas Scroggs 
Charles Bernard 

“|g reorge Fielding 


Captain Lieutenant . rs (6) 


Lieutenants 


Walter Hore 

Edward Osburn 
Nicholas Price (8) 

—— Bowles 

John King ' 

Robert Mulhallen (9) . 
|Thomas Ord .. es 


Cornets 


Dates of their first 


Dates cf their hei 
commissions. 


present commissions. 

20 Mar. 1718 Captain, 1 Mar. 1709. 
Aug. 1739 2d Lieut. 23 Jan. 1709. 
5 Sept. 1739 Lieutenant, 3 July 17238. 
10 April 1716.. 


18 June 1723 Ensign, 

26 Mar. 1737 Ensign, 1 Jan. 1729. 
20 June 1739 Ensign, 13 Feb. 1706. 
20 June 1739 Ensign, 1 Oct. 1709. 
25 Aug. 1733 Cornet, 7 June 1720. 
2 April 1734 Ensign, 1 Aug. 1716- 
20 Feb. 1736 Cornet, 27 Nov. 1723. 
16 Jan. 1737 Cornet, 13 Mar. 1723. 
20 June 1739 Cornet, 23 Mar. 1728. 


25 Aug. 1723 
1 Jan. 1730 
26 Mar. 1737 
Jan. 1737 
Jan. 1737 
June 1739 


16 
20 


The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 


Alexander Rose (10) 


{John Hill 
* 1Samuel Sluer 


(1) Transferred to the Colonelcy of the a 
biniers in 1740. Died in 1749. See ‘D.N 

(2) 3rd son of Samuel Pole, Bradbourne Fall, 
Derbyshire. Appointed to the Coloneley of the 
10th Foot on Aug. 10, 1749. Died in 1762. 

(3) Captain, Sept. 8, 1725. Died at Chingford, 
Essex, in 1780. 

(4) John Johnston. 


Colonel 


Cornets 


21 Dec. 1740 
24 April 1740 
1 July 1740 
(5) Died in 1765. 
(6) Captain, April 24, 1740. 
(7) Captain- ‘Lieutenant, April 24, 1740. 
(8) Lieutenant, April 24. 1740, ’ 
(9) Captain, May 11,1748. The only officer im 
nl list who was still serving in the aaa in 


mrt) From the 20th Foot. Died in 1742. ° 


J. H. Lezsuie, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 
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THe COrystTaL Panace Bazaar.—The 
demolition of premises at the north-east 
corner of Oxford Circus has brought to 
sight this once familiar bazaar now, alas ! 
to be lost for ever. My own recollections 
suggest it existed as a bazaar until the late 
seventies, when it was absorbed by a 
neighbouring drapery establishment. 

In its earliest years it had some vogue as 
@ place of exhibition of panoramas, but in 
the sixties was, I believe, the scene of a 
disastrous fire. Unfortunately, I cannot 
give date and the only reference at hand 
indicates its prospective opening :— 

“The Soho Bazaar and the Pantheon are 
likely to loose the monopoly they have hitherto 
enjoyed. A new Bazaar, built of iron and glass 
on Paxtonian principles and situated in Oxford 
Street just by Regent Circus, with entrances 
from Oxford and Regent Streets, will, it is said, 
soon be opened to the public” (Z'he Illustrated 
Times, July 24, 1858). Ar cK ABRAHAMS. 


Rosin Hoop BrsrioGrapuy. (See re- 
ferences at 12 8, i. 427).—The following may 
be added :— 

Five Ballads about Robin |Hood, 210 copies, 8°, 

Vincent Press, Birmingham, 1899. 

Gutca (J. M.) On the veritable existence of Robin 

Hood, Brit. Arch. Assoc., viii. 208-222. 
Planché (J. R.) A ramble with Robin Hood, 

Assoc. Archit. Socs., vii. 15, 174. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Wittram Watson (? 1559-1603).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ does not notice that William 
Watson, a boy, arrived at the English 
College at Rheims from Rouen on Feb. 7, 
1581, and was admitted as a student of 
inferior rank (Knox, ‘Douay Diaries,’ 
p. 175). If, then, he was 16 years of age 
when he came to Rheims, and if he was born 
on Apr. 23, as he himself states, the year of 
his birth must have been 1564 and not 1559. 
The article on ‘William Watson’ in the 
‘D.N.B.’ says that he and William Clark 
were executed on Dec. 9, 1603; while that 
on ‘William Clark’ says that the priests 
Watson and Clark and the layman George 
Brooke were all executed on Nov. 29, The 
truth of the matter seems to be that the 
priests Watson and Clark were hanged and 
quartered in the Market Place at Winchester 
on Nov. 29, and George Brooke, the only 
layman executed for the alleged plots (the 
Main and the Bye) was beheaded in the 
Castle Yard at Winchester on Dec. 5. The 
evidence for these plots must have been very 
scanty: and the priests probably suffered 
mainly for their priesthood. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, 














COLUMBUS AND THE CHOSEN PEOPLE.—A 
correspondent of a London daily journal— 
possibly a rummager among obscure or 
hidden Sephardic records in the Spanish 
Peninsula—announces that he has alighted 
upon some confirmation of the once prevalent 
suspicion that the so-named Christopher 
Columbus was born one of the Chosen People, 
and that he drew inspiration and material 
assistance in comrades and in cash from the 
crypto-Jews who permeated the whole realm 
of Ferdinand and Isabella and the Kingdom 
of Portugal. More recently the claim has 
been advanced in Jewish newspapers that 
““most of Spain’s Colonial possessions in 
the days of her National prowess—not least 
her American—were gained by Jewish 
influence and effort in one way and another.” 
The Spanish historian, Celso Garcia de la 
Riega, asserts definitely that Columbus—the 
reputed ‘‘ discoverer ’’ of America—was of 
Jewish parentage settled in Pontevedra. 
Christopher, feeling that he would stand 
little chance at the Court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. transferred his domicile to Genoa, 
and he was baptised there. All the friends 
of Christopher Columbus were Jews of sorts, 
and chief among them were Abraham Mendez 
de Castro, the Court physician. De Castro 
assisted the ‘‘Genoese’’ adventurer to 
engage the interest of their Most Catholic 
Majesties and gave him as a talisman an 
ancient Mezzuzah to which the legend 
attached was that once it held place on the 
door-post of King Solomon’s Temple. 

Whether the new discovery will emphasise 
the claims of dubious lost tribes of the 
Chosen People that America is theirs “by 
right of discovery” does not yet appear, 
but, meantime, it may be noted that the 
Jewish Encyclopedists expressly point out 
that Christopher Columbus had personal 
relations with Joseph Vecinho, physician- 
in-ordinary to John II. of Portugal, and 
with other learned Jews or ‘‘ Moors ” (who 
were probably really of The People). At 
Salamanca Columbus became personally 
acquainted with Zacuto, the famous Jewish 
mathematician, whose astronomical tables 
Columbus always carried with him and found 
most serviceable. At Malaga he met the 
Marano farmer-in-chief of taxes, Abraham 
Senior, and also the distinguished Isaac 
Abravanel, who assisted him financially. In 
short, the Rabbis of the Jewish Encyclopedia 
have no difficulty in showing that Columbus 
was deeply indebted to Jews for aid of all 


sorts ; and some sailed under his pennon. 
Mc. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Seton Merriman's ‘Last Hops.’— 
Readers of this fascinating story will 
remember the small decayed town of Far- 
lingford in which the English part of the 
tale is laid. In the too brief biographical 
account of this delightful author, prefixed 
to the bijou edition of his works, it is stated 
that by Farlingford is intended Orford, a 
small place about 12 miles north of Felix- 
stowe. Interest in the story has led me to 

ay two visits to Orford with the hope of 
identifying some of the scenes therein 
described, but I must confess to. failure. 
Allowance must, of course, be made for the 
difference made in the port itself by the 
seventy years which have elapsed since the 
date of the story, but its shoreward portion is 
what puzzled me. Orford can boast at one 
end the grand old keep of a Norman castle, 
and at the other end a spacious parish church 
formerly attached to a large Priory some of 
whose large ruined arches remain attached 
thereto. The interior of the church itself 
is in a very dismantled condition. When 
one thinks what wonderful use Seton 
Merriman might have made of these pic- 
turesque surroundings it seems surprising 
théy are not alluded to in the novel. More- 
over the situation of the rectory, where so 
much occurs, scarcely seems to tally with 
the original, and the back of the little town 
or village is not such a wilderness of marsh 
and dykes as Dormer Colville and Loo 
Barebone are made to traverse on their 
night departure from Farlingford. As afore- 
said I am puzzled ; can any of Seton Merri- 
man’s many lovers enlighten me upon this 
point. I made some inquiries at the pretty 
little Inn but the ‘Last Hope’ did not 
seem to have been heard of. SURREY. 


THE ORIGINAL War Orrice.—During the 
1913 Congress of Historical Studies, I was 
told that the present weighty building in 
Whitehall covers the site of the building in 
which the war department was first housed 
when it became an independent entity. 
May I be referred to some book in which 
the subject is dealt with ? I am shocked 
to find, at page 45 of the fifteenth (1913) 
edition of E. V. Lucas’s delightful ‘ Wanderer 
in London’ the statement with regard to 





Pall Mall: ‘‘The War Office is here, and 
here are the Carleton and the Athenzum.” 
What are the dates of the commencement 
and the end of the War Office’s tenure of the 
building in Pall Mall ? Q. V. 


THURLOW Famity.—Particulars concern- 
ing the Rev. Edward South Thurlow, 
Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, 1789-1847. 
Has he any family connexion with the Lord 
Thorlows ? Where can I find a pedigree 
of the family ? Haypn T. GIEs. 

11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


THE “GoosEC.LuB.”’—Can any information 
be given as to the invention of the ‘‘ Goose 
Club?” The first reference to the word 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ (Oxford), is in 1859, 

J. H. Lxstir, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Sheffield. 

Hupisras ReEpivivus.—To what persons 
and events do the following passages 
allude ? 


1. Socheek by jole away we went. 
Like Old Nick and the Earl of Kent 


2. As civil 
As Dr. Edwards to the Devil. 
3. That light 


Which Father Ramsy first, in spite 
To old King Harry’s Reformation, | 
Struck up, to plague the English nation. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EpiscopaL CHURCHES.—Is there any com- 
plete list or any public record of Episcopal 
Churches erected in England, &c., by private 
individuals in the nineteenth century ? 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Was a portrait of Joseph 
Chamberlain painted by Sir John Millais in 
1887 ? Would someone be kind enough to 
forward details, including the name of the 
present owner if such a picture actually 
exists ? K. Norman HILtson. 

108 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 


FECKENHAM ForEST REcORDS: PRINCE 
Rupert’s Ring: JOHN Rur: GERMAN 
Customs.—I should be grateful for any 
information as to— 

(1) The present location of the Records 
of Feckenham Forest removed to London, 
1629. 

(2) The existence at present time of 
Prince Rupert’s ring left in pledge with 
Mr. Millward of Wollvescote, and the 
register of the royal grant of an estate and 
church living in St. Kitts which Millward’s son 
received 1670. 
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(3) An explanation of the following 
signature in a copy of Heath’s Chronicles— 
John Ruf of Major Janerls ward. 

(4) The passage in ‘Sidonius Apollinaris,’ 
where he speaks of the Germans quartered 
on him as perpetually boiling cabbage and 
shouting ‘‘ Yah, Yah,” and describes them 
as ‘greasy seven-foot giants.” 

GEORGE PARKER. 

14 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Mortow.—A certain John Newman, who 
was born in 1676, became assistant in 
1696 and full pastor in 1716 at Salter’s Hall, 
and died in July, 1741. In his will he 
mentions that his eldest son acquired pro- 

‘perty of his mother’s, which came from her 

father Morlow. John Newman’s marriage 
must have taken place early in the eigh- 
teenth century for we hear that he had a 
son born about 1707. 

I should be glad to find the registration of 
his marriage, and to learn anything about 
the Morlow family. A search at Somerset 
House has produced no result: and a search 
through all the published London Registers 
has only revealed one Morlow and two or 
three Morloes early in the seventeenth 
century. A. Dek. 


Ben Jonson’s ‘Timper.’—I should be 
glad to be informed whether the MS. of 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Timber or Discoveries’ is 
in existence, and if not, where the earliest 
printed edition is to be seen. 

: GrorGE HooKHAm. 

Broadway, Worcester. 


JOHN ROBINSON, SHERIFF OF HULL, 1682. 
—I should be very glad of any information 
concerning John Robinson, born sup. 27 
Eliz., he was father of William (fourth 
son) who is described as Gent., Sheriff of 
Hull, 1682, benefactor to Trinity House, 
Hull. Also the dates of the birth, marriage 
and death of John Robinson, younger brother 
of William (knighted 1633) who was great- 
‘grandfather to Thomas, first Baron Grant- 
ham. LuKE Rosinson. 

21 Syduey Street, S.W.3. 


“Huppiines.”—This word occurs in a 
topographical work relating to a midland 
county: “In the 34th year of Queen 
Elizabeth upwards of 130 suitors were 
‘@merced....Of this number were....21 
persons for playing at unlawful games, as 
huddlings. ”’ 

What game was known as “ huddlings ? ” 

W. B. H. 





Coats oF ARMS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 
Atkyns’ ‘Ancient and Present History of 
Gloucestershire,’ published in 1712, con- 
taining a Table of Coats of Arms. 

Rudder’s ‘History of Gloucestershire ’ 
(1779). ; 

Naylor’s ‘Collection of the Coats of Arms 
of Gloucestershire ’ (1792). 

Reference the above three books; 
P. H. F. at 2 S. iv. 423 states (referring to 
&@ certain coat of arms) :— 

“The same is also given in the ‘Collection of 
the Coats of Arms of Gloucestershire,’ publish 
by the late Sir George Naylor, Garter King-of- 
Arms, in 1792, but confessedly taken from Atkyns 
and Rudder.” 

Can any reader, who possesses or can 
obtain access to the above three books, tell 
me whether Naylor’s collection contains all 
the coats of arms mentioned in the other 
two volumes ? NOLA. 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Who first described 
genealogy as “‘ The Science of fools with long 
memories ”’ ? B. C. 


THACKERAY QvueEeRY.—Will any reader 
kindly tell me in what novel of Thackeray I 
shall find a passage somewhat as follews : 
“as oblivious of evil as the turtle in Painter's 
window in Leadenhall Street which carries 
on his shell the inscription ‘Soup To- 
morrow.’ ” UNDERHILL. 


FiLoor CovERINGS OF THE TUDOR EpocH® 
—Having lately made a careful scrutiny of 
the most valuable picture in the City of 
London, namely, the representation, by 
Holbein, of Henry VIII. presenting the 
Charter, which is at the Berbers’ Company’s 
Hall, in Monkwell Street, I noted that the 
floor of the apartment in which the presenta- 
tion was made (either at Bridewell or White 
hall) is shown as covered with a light woven 
matting, and over this is laid an oriental 
carpet, the colours and pattern of which are 
wonderfully fresh and clear. The picture 
is said to have been painted in 1540. From 
whence were these fine floor coverings 
imported into London at that date ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly, W. 


PoisoNED Kine oF FRANcE.—Can any 
student of the history of France tell me if 
one of the kings was murdered similarly to 
Hamlet’s father—by poison dropped in the 
ear? And if a successor of his had a sus- 
picion that he had been treated in the same 
way ? R. L. EacGre. 

Sydenham, S.E.26. 
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A PaRALLEL.—It is related that7a certain 
member of the Anglican communion, being 
presented to the Pope, addressed his Holiness 
in all courtesy as ‘‘Sancte Pater.’’ But his 
pronunciation of Latin not being so reformed 
as his religion, the words reached the Pope’s 
ears as ‘‘Sancte Peter,’ and caused a sensa- 


tion. Has the very close parallel in Plu- 
tarch beennoticed ? I quote Langhorne’s 
version :— 


**Some say, Ammon’s prophet being desirous to 
address Alexander in an obliging manner in Greek, 
intended to say, O Paidion, which signifies My 
Son ; but in his barbarous pronunciation, made the 
word end with an s, instead of an”, and so said 
O pai Dios, which signifies O Son of Zeus. 
Alexander, they add, was delighted with the 
mistake in the pronunciation.” 

G. G. L. 


CRUSADERS FROM SussEx.—I am anxious 
to find out if any Grusaders went out from 
the county of Sussex or whether in any other 
way there was any connexion between 
Sussex and the Crusades. I should be 
greatly obliged if any of your correspondents 
could tell me whether there is any book 
giving particulars of what counties in Eng- 
land the Crusaders came from, and whether 
those counties that did not send Crusaders 
sent @ sum of money instead. 

F. DorMER PIERCE. 

The Vicarage, Brighton. 


THE Rev. JoHN BoutTBEE (1703—1758).— 
I should be glad of any information regarding 
his ancestry. He was vicar 
Donnington (Leic.). | Was he related to the 
Boultbees of Springfield? His arms suggest 
it. L. C. Barry. 
Union Society, Cambridge. 





THE Mint, Liss.—I shall be glad to know 
why a part of Liss is called “The Mint.” 
It is low-lying with a small stream running 
through it ? Mrs. BASHFORD. 

High Fris, Liss. 


Sanp Picturr.—lI have a small sand pic- 
ture, 15 ins. by 12 ins., a landscape. The 
auctioneer’s receipt dated 1884 runs ‘for 
Sand drawing supposed to be executed by 
Zabel, 1705.’" On the back of the picture 
frame is pasted a note to the effect that 
“an old piece of newspaper in the old 
frame (which was accidently thrown away) 
was dated 1705.” 

Can any one give me any information as 
to Zabel, his date and his work ? 

Percy HUvuLBurp. 

Nonnington, Graffham, near Petworth. 


of Castle | 


Heacock or Hitcock Name.—Will some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give particulars of. the 
names of Heacock or Hilcock and in con- 
nexion with the county of Wilts. 

HEATHCOCK. 


CUMBERLAND PEDIGREE WANTED.—Cum- 
berland pedigrees, eighteenth century of 
Richardson, Walker, Addison and Bacon 
connected with Whitehaven, &c. 

E. E. Cop, 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


NEOPURGENSIS.—At the Newcastle Gram- 
mar School are some books bearing the 
following inscription. ‘“‘Ex dono Thomae 
Liddle, armiger, ad usum Scholae Neopur- 
gensis apud Anglos Boreales, Jan 12, 1620.” 

Can any of your readers say what ‘“ Neo- 
purgensis ’” means ? R. B—r. 





Replies. 


ROLLS OF LORDS-LIEUTENANTS, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


(12 S. iii. 385, 455, 485, 520.) 


StncE the date of the above references I 
have compiled the appended partial list of 
the holders of this office for Staffordshire.. 
It is incomplete in the earlier portions, and 
I should be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who could assist me in filling up 
the gaps and fixing the missing dates. 

I am aware of all that has appeared on 
the subject in the County Histories, the 
William Salt Society’s Publications, and 
Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage.’ 

Tf others, more competent than myself, 
would undertake the same task, county by 
county, a full roll might eventually be 
completed. 

May 19, 1547.—Francis Talbot, 5th Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; b. 1500, d. Sept. 21, 1560. 
1559.—Henry Stafford, Baron Staf- 
ford; b. Sept. 18, 1501, d. Apr. 20, 1563. 

Nov. 18, 1569.—Walter Devereux, Vis- 
count Hereford and Bourchier; b. 1540, 
er. Earl of Essex, May 4, 1572, d. Sept. 22, 
1576. 

July 3, 1585.—George Talbot, 6th Earl of 
Shrewsbury; b. before 1528, d. Nov. 18, 
15¢0. 

Feb. 22, 1612.—Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex and Eu; b. 1592, d. Sept. 14, 1646. 
The office was renewed to him on the 
; accession of Charles I. but on June 17, 1627, 
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Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, was 
appointed. Essex, was, however, restored 
to his office, Dec. 19, 1628, and appears to 
have held it until his death in 1646. He 
was removed from the office of Custos 
Rotulorum and Sir Edward Littleton ap- 
pointed in 1642. 

June 17, 1627, to Feb. 3, 1628.—Robert 
Carey, Earl of Monmouth; b. 1570, d. 
Apr. 12, 1629. 

Sept. 30, 1653.—Major-General Thomas 
Harrison, the regicide, was appointed Custos 
Rotulorum, and has been stated to have 
also been Lord Lieutenant but proof is lacking. 
Harrison fell from power and was deprived 
of his offices in the same year. 

Aug. 20, 1600.—Robert Greville, 4th 
Baron Brooke; b. before 1640, d. Feb. 13, 
1677. 

Mar. 24, 1677, to Dec. 4, 1679.—James 
Scott, Duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch ; 
b. Apr. 7, 1649, d. July 15, 1685. 

Dec. 4, 1679.—Robert Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland; b. 1640, d. Sept. 28, 1702. 
This appointment appears to have been 
during the minority of Charles, 6th Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Sept. 2, 1681, to Feb. 6, 1685, and Mar. 16, 
1683, to Aug. 1687. — Charles Talbot, 
6th Earl of Shrewsbury ; b. July 24, 1660, 
d. Feb. 1, 1718. 

Sept. 2, 1687, to Nov. 19, 1687 —Robert 
Shirley, 7th Baron Ferrers of Chartley ; 
b. Oct. 20, 1650, d. Dec. 25, 1717. 

Mar. 10, 1688.—Walter Aston, 3rd Baron 
Aston; b. 1633, a. Nov. 10, 1714. 

Mar. 21, 1689.—William Paget, 6th Baron 
Paget. 

Mar. 21, 1713, to Sept. 30, 1715.—Henry 
Paget, 7th Baron Paget: b. before 1676, 
cr. Earl of Uxbridge, Oct. 19, 1714, d. Aug. 
30, 1743. 

Sept. 27, 1715, to Apr. 27, 1724.—Henry 
Newport, 3rd Earl of Bradford: b. before 
1683, d. Sept. 26, 1734. 

Apr. 12, 1725.—Washington Shirley, 2nd 
peo Ferrers: b. June 22, 1677, d. Apr. 14, 

May, 1731, to July 16, 1742.—Henry 
Shirley, 3rd Earl Ferrers; b. Apr. 14, 1681, 
d. Aug., 1754, 

July 16, 1742, to Dec. 25, 1754.—John 
Leveson-Gower, 2nd Baron Gower; cr. 
July 8, 1746, Viscount Trentham and Earl 
Gower; b. Aug., 1694, d. Dec. 25, 1754. 

Jan. 7, 1755,to Oct. 12, 1800.—Granville 
Leveson-Gower, 2nd Earl Gower ; b. Aug. 4, 
1721, cr. Marquis of Stafford, Mar., 1786, 
d. Oct. 26, 1803. 











Oct. 21, 1800, to June 2, 1801.—George- 
Granville Leveson-Gower, 2nd Marquis of 
Stafford from Oct. 26, 1803; b. Jan, 9, 
1758, d. July 19, 1833. 

June 2, 1801, to Mar. 13, 1812.—Henry 
Paget, Earl of Uxbridge; b. June 18, 1744, 
d. Mar. 13, 1812. 

Apr. 8, 1812, to Jan. 13, 1849.—Charles: 
Chetwynd-Talbot, 3rd Earl Talbot; b. 
Apr. 25, 1777, d. Jan. 13, 1849. 

Jan. 31, 1849, to Apr. 29, 1854.—Henry 
William Paget, Ist Marquis of Anglesey ; 
b. May 17, 1768, d. Apr. 29, 1854. 

June 8, 1854, to May 4, 1863.—Edward 
John Littleton (changed from Walhouse,. 
July 23, 1812), lst Baron Hatherton; b. 
Mar. 18, 1791, d. May 4, 1863. 

June 18, 1863, to July —— 187]1.— 
Thomas George Anson, 2nd Earl of Lich- 
field; b. Aug. 8, 1825, d. —— 1892. 

July 8, 1871, to —— 1887.—Arthur 
Wrottesley, 3rd Baron Wrottesley ; b. 
June 17, 1824, d. 1910. 7" 

Mar. 21, 1887, to —— 1891.—William. 
Walter Legge, 5th Earl of Dartmouth; 
b. Aug. 12, 1823, d. 1891. 

1891 to date.—William Heneage Legge, 
6th Earl of Dartmouth, b. May 6, 1851. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEwMaN, F.S.A. Seot. 

Walsall. 











Erymotogy or ‘“Liverpoot” (12 S. 
vii. 68, 96, 188, 254).—Mr. Harrison has: 
omitted to mention that Zoéga’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Old Icelandic’ translates Alifsar-statr 
simply as “safe place.” HlifSar-pollr would 
therefore mean “safe pool,” which I have 
rendered ‘shelter pool.” Surely there is- 
no “forcing”? about this. The Pool of 
Liverpool, curving round behind the hill of 
Liverpool, was so well protected by that hill 
as to form an excellently sheltered harbour. 

But even if Mr. Harrison is right in his: 
contention that the word AlifS can only 
mean protection in a strictly military sense 
(which I venture to question), my ety- 
mology could still hold good, for the 
entrance to the Pool of Liverpool was com- 
manded by Liverpool Castle. Of course, it 
may be doubted if the Castle was as old as: 
the time of the Scandinavian settlements. 
The earliest mention of it that I have met 
with is a record of proposed expenditure 
upon its fortifications in the year 1235 
(‘Calendar of Patent Rolls,’ 1232-47, p. 89) 3 
but the stone castle was probably preceded 
by a palisaded or stockaded stronghold of 
unknown antiquity, as is found to be the 
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-ease in many other places. In this light, 
Hlifsar-pollr would mean “ protected pool ”’ 
an a strictly military sense. 

Until recently I was inclined to accept 
Mr. Harrison’s well-known ‘ Litherpool ”’ 
etymology, though the weak point of it is 
that it does not account for the spelling 
*Liverpool.’’ In the same way Prof. 
Wyld’s “‘ Leofhere’s Pool ” (‘ Place Names of 
Lancashire,’ p. 174) does not account for 
‘the spelling ‘‘ Litherpool.”” My etymology 
4‘‘ Livtherpool ’’) accounts for both spellings, 
which are practically of equal antiquity. 

In my first communication (ante, p. 68), 
“when pointing out the suitability of the 
mame “Shelter Pool’’ for the Pool of 
Liverpool, I was careful to say that for 
many miles along the Liverpool shore it 
:afforded the only shelter. Wallasey Pool 
{mentioned by Mr. Harrison) also afforded 
excellent shelter, but is on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey estuary, and would therefore 
be of no use to a navigator who wished to 
@and in Lancashire. Further, even if a 
‘mavigator’s sole object were safety, he would 
be unable to enter Wallasey Pool in the 
prevalent north-westerly gales. Otterspool 
also mentioned by Mr. Harrison) is some 
miles away on the Liverpool shore, but was 
altogether too small and shallow to be of any 
useasaharbour. That the Pool of Liverpool 
was actually regarded by navigators as a 
valuable place of shelter in bad weather, is 
yproved incontestably by the quotation given 
an my second communication (ante, p. 188). 

I entirely agree with what your contribu- 
tor Mr. WADE (ante, p. 254) says about the 
absurdity of the ‘Liver bird ”’ derivation 
of ‘Liverpool,’ and the likelihood of its 
‘being an invention of Herald’s College. The 
“Liver bird”’ is undoubtedly derived from 
the badly executed eagle of St. John on the 
old corporation seal, which was formerly 
— to be @ cormorant (see the paper on 
‘The Armorial Bearings of the City of 
Liverpool,’ by J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., in 
the ‘Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ vol. xlii, pp. 1-14). 
‘There are other equally baseless derivations 
of ‘Liverpool’ which are now no longer 
taken seriously. 

ROBERT GLADSTONE. 

The Atheneum, Liverpool. 


JOSEPH PorTER OF MorTLAKE (12 S. 
vii. 209).—No Hogarth student having come 
‘to the assistance of A. J. W., I may remark 
that as Joseph Porter was the brother of 
‘Dr. Johnson’s Lucy Porter cf Lichfield, 





biographical information respecting the 
Porter family should probably be sought in 
the Midlands. 

As your querist suggests that anything 
anent Hogarth is of general interest, may I 
give three excerpts from The General Adver- 
tiser of 1744 that tend to show that the 
great painter, no less than his ‘Enraged 
Musician,’ was at the mercy of those dis- 
concerting street noises and annoyances so 
graphically described by Baretti. 

“Mar. 20.—Yesterday a great number of 
dissolute vagabonds being assembled together in 
Leicester Fields gaming, and others throwing 
dead cats and dogs at the passengers and making 
prodigious disturbance there, four of these were 
taken up by some very diligent constables who 
brought them before Sir Thomas De Veil who 
committed them to Clerkenwell - Bridewell to 
hard-labour. 

““Mar. 27.—Yesterday S. Richardson and E. 
Fogerty making a great disturbance with a great 
number of idle disorderly persons by gaming in 
Leicester Fields were committed to Clerkenwell- 
Bridewell to hard labour by Sir Thomas De Veil. 

“Apr. 6.—On Tuesday last in the evenin 
there was a smart battle in Leicester Fields 
between a large Press gang and the fellows who 
generally frequent that place, in which several 
were mers Me St on both sides; but at length the 
sailors carried off about 20 of them.” 

It is interesting to note that in the 
advertisement columns cf the issue of Apr. 5 
there is inserted a notice that those wishing 
to subscribe for the engravings of the 
Marriage A La Mode are to send their 
names ‘‘to the Author at the Golden Head, 
Leicester Fields.”’ 

How the solace of Hogarth’s Chiswick 
villa must have been enhanced by contrast! 

J. Pau DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


AN EncGuisu Army List or 1740 (12 S. vil. 
265).—In the list of officers in Major-General 
Cope’s Regiment of Dragoons, appears the 
name of Lieut. Francis Reynolds. He 
was the eldest son of William Reynolds of 
Donegal, and died May 31, 1760, was buried 
in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, Westminster. 

HENRY FitzGERALD REYNOLDS. 


PomonkKeEy (12 S. vii. 211).—Ann Pere- 
grina may be conjectured to have come 
from the state of Pamanukan (there are 
probably other ways of spelling it) in the 
north-west of Java. As Javanese in Oxford- 
shire are, as Gilbert has told us of Red 
Indians in Turkey, extremely rare, it would 
be interesting to learn whether there is any 
evidence that in 1682 there was a resident in 
or near Banbury connected with the East 
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India Company. The girl might also have 
geached England from Capetown or the 
Netherlands. Of what race, by the way, is 
‘the oriental-looking girl’s head by Vermeer 
at the Hague, of which a reproduction faces 
age 2 in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘Wanderer in 
olland’? Was she from Java ? 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


WIDEAWAKE Harts (12 §S. vi. 28, 157, 171, 
198, 214).—-I can remember when ‘“ wide- 
awake ’’ seemed to supplant ‘“ Billycock ”’ 
as the generic name for a soft hat; in my 
early boyhood I used to hear the latter term, 
but it went out of use. G. A. Sala described 
& railway passenger as ‘‘something with a 
wideawake hat in the left-hand off corner,”’ 
in his ‘ Gaslight and Daylight,’ published as 
early as 1859, 

Lord Scamperdale’s ‘Flat Hat Hunt,’ and 
John Leech’s illustrations in Surtees’ ‘Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ (1852), will be 
remembered. W. B. H. 


THE Licuts oF Lonpon (12 8S. vii. 229, 
258, 276).—I have always understood that 
‘Charles Reade’s ‘Wandering Heir’ was 
founded on ‘The Adventures of an Unfor- 
tunate Young Nobleman,’ published at the 
time that James Annesley’s action against 
Richard Annesley, 6th Earl of Anglesey was 
tried. It is a scarce book, but the gist of it 
may be read in J. Bernard Burke’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Aristocracy,’ vol. ii. (Henry 
Colburn, 1850). It will be seen that Reade 
followed very closely the incidents here set 
forth. James won his case, and Burke writes 
“it is rather singular that he never assumed 
the family titles, or disturbed his uncle in the 
possession of them.’’ With regard to this, 
however, I wrote some years ago to the 
Heralds’ College, and received a reply which 
stated that 
“in the petition of George, 2nd Earl of Mount- 
morris, seventh Lord Altham, by a subsequent 


‘Chancery suit the ‘unfortunate young noble- 


man’ James Annesley was found to be a bastard 
son of a maid-servant named Joan Landy.” 
‘This probably is the reason why Richard 
Annesley was never disturbed. 
W. CourTHOPE FoRMAN. 
Compton Down, nr. Winchester. 


The drama with this title was enlarged 
from @ poem by Mr. G. R. Sims. The 
glare ” of London can be seen from most of 


‘the high ground around the town. Mrs. A. 


Meynell has a note on London’s lamps in 
“London Impressions.’ J. ARDAGH. 


ErymoLocy or ‘“SajENE” AnD “ ARs- 
CHINE ” (12 8. vii. 270).—Frans Miklosich in 
his ‘Etymological Dictionary of the Slav 
Languages ’ (German, Vienna, 1886), refers 
““Sajene ” and the corresponding words in 
other dialects to a root seng. O.SI. segnati, 
“to stretch out the arms.”’ O.SI. sejn “a 
fathom.” For want of proper type I cannot 
write the word as he does. The word is 
undoubtedly Slav and not Scandinavian. 

He derives arschine from the Turkish 
arschen ‘an ell.” The word is also 
found in Albanian arschin. A. 


The ‘Slavishes Etymologisches W6Orter- 
buch,’ by Erich Berneker, Professor at the 
University of Munich, is not yet complete, 
but vol i. (Heidelberg, 1908-1913) contains 
on p. 31 the etymology of the word 
‘‘arschine.”’ Berneker repeats without 
hesitation the statement of F. Miklosich 
(‘Etymologisches Worterbuch der slavischen 
Sprachen,’ Vienna, 1886), that it is from 
the Turkish ‘ arSen”’ ell. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

40 Northfield Road, Birmingham. 


PRESIDENT JOHN RICHARDSON HERBERT 
oF NEvIs (128. vii. 129, 175, 232. 251, 273).— 
In my communication referring to the 
Herberts of Nevis I did not discuss the 
question as to who the first settler of that 
family in Nevis was, further than saying that 
he was not Edward Herbert of Bristol and 
Montserrat, merchant. I said that the 
earliest ancestor of John Richardson Herbert 
of whom I_had any knowledge was a Herbert 
who married Mary Mountstephen, and was 
father of Thomas Herbert of Nevis who 
recovered the plantations from Harvey in 
1701.. I do not know where Thomas Her- 
bert’s father lived, but' from other sources in 
addition to the West Indian records there is 
some ground for thinking that he may have 
been of St. Kitts or possibly of Jamaica. 

Nor did I refer to the point as to who the 
wife of Thomas Herbert, the elder, living in 
1701, was, put I think it is very probable 
that she was the Anne Herbert who is 
recorded in the census of 1707-8 as living at 
Nevis, and a list of whose servants and slaves 
is given at that date. 

IT have no certain proof of the parentage of 
President Joseph Herbert of Nevis, who 
died in 1767, but Mr. H. Herbert, a grandson 
of President Joseph Herbert of Montserrat, 
and who is I think still living, told me a few 
years ago that his grandfather Joseph 





Herbert was nearly related to Lady Nelson’s 
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mother. He further said that Lord Nelso® 
was godfather to his father, who was, i® 
consequence, named Horatio. It seems 
highly probable therefore that President 
Joseph Herbert of Nevis. who died 1767, was 
identical with the Joseph Herbert who was 
living in 1721, and was son of Thomas Her- 
bert of Nevis, then deceased, but of course 
it is not absolutely certain. 

The object of my previous communication 
was to prove that Edward Herbert of Bristol 
and Montserrat, merchant, was not an an- 
eestor of the Nevis Herberts. 

I must apologize for the error concerning 
the Christian name of the Attorney-General, 
to which attention has been called. Writing 
hurriedly I described him as Robert Hutche- 
son, but his name was correctly entered in 
my notes as Archibald. 

CHARLES H. THompson. 


HARVEY DE LEON (12 S. vii. 270).—Mr. 
J. Brake BuTLER’S query is rather vague. 
What family does he mean by “the Hervey 
family of Norfolk and Suffolk ?”’ There are 
and always have been scores of families of 
that name belonging to each county, and 
they probably came not from one common 
ancestor of that name but from several. 
I am at present tracing about twenty of 
those families back into the fifteenth century, 
and hope to reduce the number a little before 
I reach it by means of common ancestcrs, 
but the reduction will not be great. As one 
goes on backwards from the fifteenth century 
towards the Norman Conquest, the reduction 
will go on, but it is not likely that even if one 
could get right back to the Conquest they 
would all be reduced to one man. There 
are hundreds of Herveys of the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from 
whom Hervey or Harvey families may be 
descended, and there is no necessity to hang 
them all on to Hervey de Leon or any other 
great man. Of course they all have a 
Norman ancestor because theirs is a Norman 
name. But Normans with the personal 
name of Hervey were very numerous, as 
any early list will show, and therefore there 
is no necessity to go to this or that big man 
and hang your pedigree on to him. 

Mr. BuTLER may feel quite certain that 
there is no proof of any sort or kind that 
“the Hervey family ’ or any other Hervey 
family is descended from Hervey de Leon. 
If this or that family “is said ’ to have come 
from this or that man, and if nothing more 
can be brought forward, then one may feel 
perfectly certain that there is no evidence 





for the descent claimed, “is said ”’ being the 
formula always used for any statement that 
has no evidence to support it. The only 
way to get up to a remote ancestor, Norman. 
or otherwise, is to go up to him as you would 
go up to the top step of a ladder, 7.e., step by 
step till you reach him. But to start by 
singling out a hig man because he is big, and. 
then hang your pedigree on to him without 
really reaching him, is absurd. 

Spelling is nothing. It is only a matter 
of date and fashion that changes with date. 
But I think Harvey de Leon should have 
been written Hervey, because Hervey never 
comes in till the fifteenth century. 

S. H. A. H. 


Lonpon Street ‘“Grorrors” (12 §, 
vii. 209, 237, 238).—I can remember these 
““grottoes ’’ well in the days of my boy- 
hood. They came in with the oyster shells.. 
There were always plenty of youngsters 
ready to relieve fish-dealers and others of 
these shells for the purpose of building 
grottoes. The grotto, in my day, was 
usually built up against a wall in @ shape 
not unlike a bee-hive or a section of one. 
Occasionally, pieces of coloured glass or an 
ornament of some kind would be utilized 
to heighten the appearance of the edifice. 
In turns some of the young builders would 
be told off to importune pedestrians to 
‘* Remember the grotto !”’ the while holding 
out a shell for the importuned to place a 
coin therein. The doggerel, if I remember 
it rightly, which was repeated at each 
jimportunity, ran thus :— 

Please remember the grotto ! 
Only once a year. 

Father’s gone to sea, 

Mother’s gone to fetch him back, 
Please remember me ! 

If this supplication did not prevail, they 
were wont to add a further tag to this 
effect :— 

Half-penny won’t hurt you, 

Penny won’t break you, 

Twopence won’t put you in the Workhouse ! 

To hear this given in the vernacular was 
indeed very amusing. I have been subjected 
to their attentions many times in later 
years, and have got the lines in mind. 

With the funds collected it was cus- 
tomary to buy coloured fires; sometimes 
fireworks. The local contributors, if so 
disposed, were invited to watch the pyro- 
technic display, when darkness set in, Thon 
the grottoes would be illuminated by means 
of lighted candles placed in the interior, 
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and the glimmer of light through the in- 


terstices formed by the shells, and the 
coloured glass, often gave it a really pretty 
appearance. The finale was the lighting of 
the coloured fires, and the occasional fire- 
works. 

I am afraid very few, if any, of the 
children had any idea of the origin of the 
eustom, and I can appreciate the “grin” 
which Mr. SAMPSON mentions when he asked 
for an explanation. The only one I have 


ever hoard is that already mentioned in 


Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and Fable.’ 

Speaking to a lady about the present 
prevalence of the custom, I was told it is 
still common in the East End of London. 
When oyster shells are unobtainable they 
use stones, pieces of brick, coloured glass or 
broken ornaments; or anything likely to 
attract the attention of the pedestrian. 
T was surprised to hear this ; thinking that the 
old custom, like many others, had died out. 
There is no particular season of the year 
either for their building; provided the 
weather is propitious, any time, apparently 
is suitable to the young builders. 

C. P. Hae. 

117 Victoria Park Road, E.9. 


FATHERS OF THE HousSE OF COMMONS 
(8 S. ii. 327; iii. 34; iv. 249,418; vi. 78; 
98. vill. 147; xii. 33; 1058. vii. 486; 128. 
vii. 192, 271).—In my letter to The Times 
of Sept. 9, 1907, which you reproduce at 
ante, 271 is a passage which as it stands is 
somewhat unintelligible about the interval 
“between acceptance of office and re-election 
to a new Parliament.’’ What I intended 
to write was ‘“‘ between acceptance of office 
and re-election or between a dissolution and 
re-election to a new Parliament.”’ 

With regard to Thomas Turgis, my 
doubt as to the identity of the man of this 


name who represented Gatton from 1659 to | 


1702, is not, I think, justified. The elder 
Thomas Turgis died in 1651 before his son’s 
first election for Gatton. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


Romney Marsu (12 S. vii. 269, 298).— 
A list of books on Romney Marsh is given in 
‘Bibliotheca Cantiana ’ (J. R. Smith, Lon. 
1837), and also under the names of the 
various parishes in the Marsh. 

The following may be consulted also: 
Dugdale’s ‘History of Imbanking,’ 1662 ; 
Hueffer’s ‘Cinque Ports’; Ogler’s ‘ Parish 
Churches in Diocese of Canterbury,’ 1910; 


Cooke’s ‘Walks Through Kent,’ 1819; 
the various vols. of ‘ Archzologia Cantiana ’ ; 
Parker’s Visitation in Heme Counties 
Magazine; Bradley’s ‘Old Gate of Eng- 
land,’ 1918 ; ‘History of Romney Marsh,’ 
by W. Holloway, 1849; ‘ Caius Julius 
_ Cesar ’; ‘ British Expeditions to the Bay of 
| Appeldore,’ &c., F. Hobson, 1868; ‘County 
Churches of Kent,’ by F. Grayling, 1913 ; 
Harvv’s ‘Churches of Kent,’ 1854; ‘The 
Churches of Kent,’ by Glynne, 1877 ; Farley’s 
‘Weald of Kent,’ 1871—4, and ‘Charities of 
Kent,’ 1837. HENRY HANNEN. 
The Hall, West Farleigh. 


CoLuMBARIA (12 §. vii. 269).—For infor- 
mation regarding these I would refer your 
correspondent to 9 S. iii, 113; vi. 389, 
478;, vii. 15, 116, 216, 318; viii. 368; 
i xii. 48, 113 (1898-1903). 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Smith’s ‘Dict. Christian Antiq.,’s.v. Colum- 
barium; Smith’s ‘Dict. Class. Antiq. Art. 
!Funus’; Prof. Lanciani, ‘ Pagan and Chris- 
tian Rome,’ p. 256; Prof. J. H. Middleton, 
‘Remains of Ancient Rome,’ vol. ii. pp. 264, 
| 270, 273-4; Bp. Lightfoot, ‘Comm. on 
Philippians,’ pp. 171-177; and any of the 
| books on the Catacombs of Rome, such as 
| Dr. Maitland’s and Rev. W. H. Withrow’s. 
| G. -E: ds 


| EccrestasticAL Dress IN RvssIAN 
; Cuurcy (12 8. vii. 208).—A Russian priest 
may wear what coloured clothes he likes, 
but there are rules as to the cut of them. 
The Russians love colour—only those who 
have been in Russia know how much the 
dress of the people adds to the picturesque- 
/ness of the country—and public opinion 
allows the priests of the Orthodox Church to 
indulge their tastes in this respect. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 











Mrs. WALTON (12 8. vi. 336).—As I notice 
je reply has yet been forthcoming to this 
query and on the principle that half a loaf 
|is better than no bread, I give what little 
'I know of this lady. She was the wife of 
| the Rev. O. F. Walton, vicar for many years 
‘of St. Thomas’s Church, York. I was 
‘at St. Peter’s, York, and in the same 
form as her son, Stanley Howard. He 
|died on Apr. 4, 1892, at the age of 14. 
His form-master and scholars attended 
the funeral and the head master, the 
Rev. G. T. Handford, officiated. Some few 
‘weeks later my school chum and I visited 
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the grave in York Cemetery, and whilst at 
the graveside Mrs. Walton approached. 
My chum and I were about to respectfully 
withdraw, but she stopped us, and finding 
we were two of her late son’s schoolmates 
entered into conversation with us. This 
was the first time we had either of us met 
Mrs. Walton, and I remember we came away 
thinking what a charming lady she was. 
B. C. 


CHARLES LamB’s PEDIGREE (12 S. vii. 209) 
I gather from Mr. E. V. Lucas’s important 
‘Life of Lamb,’ that nothing is known of 
the essayist’s ancestry beyond his grand- 
parents, and even they are only conjec- 
turally identified with the Lincolnshire man 
(and his wife) in the story of Susan Yates 
which Lamb wrote for ‘Mrs. Leicester’s 
School.’ This is made plausible by Lamb’s 
jesting letter to Manning in which mention 
is made of ‘‘Baron Lamb of Stamford, 
where my family came from.” The edition 
of the ‘Life’ from which I quote is the 
fourth, published in 1907. Cc. C. B. 


AMBER (12 S. vi. 271, 297, 318, 339).— 
In the Chinese ‘System of Materia Medica,’ 
1578, tom. xxxvii. amber is said to have 
powerful properties of tranquilizing the five 
viscera (the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the 
lungs, and the spleen), making the soul 
sound, killing the demons and _ spirits, 
cleansing the lungs, invigorating the heart, 
improving the sight by the removal of films, 
and effectually curing strangury and dolores 
postpartum, add to which, it is reputed as 
@ styptic and vulnerary. 

Kumacusa MINaKkATA. 


THe “’UmMBLE Commons”: REVENUE 
(12 S. vii. 170, 195, 236, 277).—I am much 
interested in the replies of correspondents 
who are, like myself, of the older generation. 
Is it possible to find a date after which the 
‘official’ pronunciation was settled on 
the current lines? We have no Académie 
anglaise te tell us such things: have “My 
Lords” of the Committee of Council on 
Education any mouthpiece ? Q. V. 


STATURE OF PeEpys (12 S. vi. 110, 216; 
vii. 155, 212).—A good idea of Pepys in the 
flesh may be gleaned bv a glance at the 1688 
miniature of him, in Williamson’s ‘How to 
identify Portrait Miniatures, 1909,’ 8vo, 
p. 26. That likeness gives the impression 
of a thick-set short-necked man, of powerful 
physique, and of over average height to-day 





in industrial cities like Birmingham and 


Manchester. Dark brown or hazel eyes, 


good forehead, and strong will-power, are 


obvious points of this portrait. 


Other portraits will be found in Wheatley's: 


Library edition of Pepys’s * Diary.’ 
W Jaccarn, Capt. 
Memorial Library Stratford on Avon. 


BEATSTER (12 8. vii. 267).—It is, I think, 
not unlikely that a beatster was in the first 
instance @ woman who drew up the broken 
meshes of a net and otherwise repaired it. 
In Lincolnshire as may be seen from Pea- 
cock’s ‘Glossary ’ of words used in Manley 
and Corringham, they have “baste, to run 
together with long stitches,” and that on the 
tongue of Suffolk would perhaps become 
beast, and beatster be an outcome. 

St. SwITHIN. 


CULLIDGE-ENDED (12 S. vii. 208, 277).— 
Of course I looked for this term in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
but as it is there mentioned only in a quota- 
tion under ‘‘ Cullis,’’ I failed to find it. Ino 
longer have access to ‘E.D.D.’ I suppose 
that the cullidge ends and cullidge windows 
of houses are so called because they require 
special. spouts and gutters, and that in the 
case of stacks the application of the term 
has arisen from their resemblance to cullidge- 
ended houses. J: Tk 

Winterton, Lines. 


** YOu BET YOUR BOTTOM DOLLAR ”’ (12 S. 





vii. 211).—Mr. R. H. Thornton’s ‘ American 
Glossary ’ explains ‘‘ bottom dollar” to 
mean ‘one’s last dollar,’ and gives three 
examples of the phrase dated respectively 
1882, 1888, and 1904. I have frequently 
heard it in recent years. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In answer to the inquiry of Mr. CLARKE, 
“this Americanism still obtains,” though 
perhaps less frequently heard than a few 
years ago. 

** 1861-7 ” (ante, 214) should be 1861-35. 

CHARLES E. STRATTON. 

Boston, Mass, 


AvTHoRS oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 271.) 

The four lines beginning ‘* Bis duo sunt homines ” 
are to be seen in Kaspar von Barth’s ‘ Adversaria,” 
lib. lii., chap. i., col. 2423, in the 1648 edition of 
this vast work. They are not far from the ‘‘ Hujus 
Nympha loci” epigram, the reference for which 
was given on Sept. 25, p. 256. Barth printed the 
lines from a MS. collection of inscriptions osten- 
sibly from ancient monuments made by a priest of 
Speier, one Jacobus Beyellius (not ‘‘ Bergellius ’’), 
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who had copiea them in different places. The 
present lines are merely headed ‘ Epitaphium 
antiquissimum. The form in the ‘ Adversaria’ 
differs in some points from that given by your 
querist, the second line heing— 
Quattuor has parteis tot loca suscipiunt. 

This last word is distinctly preferable to ‘* susci- 
pient.” The spelling of ‘* parteis ”’ may have been 
intended originally to give an antique air to the 
composition. Line 4 begins * Arcus,” which Barth 
emends -in the margin to ‘‘Orcus.” The author is 
not likely to be déterré. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Much Hadham. Herts. 


(12 S. vii. 291). 
1, The four lines beginning 
If I am right, thy grace impart 
are the eighth verse of Pope’s ‘The Universal 
Prayer’ which was first published (as a sixpenny 
pamphlet) in 1738. 


2. The correct form is 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed. 
This is the beginning of the fifth stanza of Part II. 
(‘Hope’) of Shenstone’s ‘ Pastoral Ballad,’ first 
published in 1755 but said to have been written in 
1743. See the end of vol. iv. of Dodsley’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Poems.’ Shenstone was pretty ob- 
viously indebted to Vergil, Eclogue III., 68 sq. 
Parta meae Veneri sunt munera: namque notavi 
Ipse locum, aériae quo congessere palumbes. 

It has been pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
Shenstone’s lines are quoted in ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays’ as Rowe’s; and at 12 S. iv. 182 an 
explanation of Hughes’s error was suggested. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


3. ‘I hate that [sic] drum’s discordant sound,’ 
by John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker poet. 
See Campbell's ‘ British Poets.’ G. G. ‘EB. 

[Several other correspondents also thanked for 
replies. ] 





Aotes on Books. 


The Household Account Book of Sarah Fell of 
Swarthmoor Hall, Edited by Norman Penny. 
(Cambridge University Press, £2 2s.) 


In 1915 the Devonshire House collection of records 
of the Society of Friends was enriched by a 
notable gift from the President of the Friends 
Historical Society, Mr. J. H. Midgley. This 
was a. household account book kept by Sarah Fell, 
the step-daughter of George Fox, from Sept. 25, 
1673, to Aug. 15, 1678. It is a vellum-covered 
volume, 5} ins. by 44 ins., much worn and without 
its clasps, and numbers 117 openings. It is not 
absolutely complete for, at some date in the 
eighteenth century, it fell into most serious peril. 
At. p. 2 of the cover a note records that “ this 
Booke was rescued from oblivion by y° care of a 
Friend of Lancaster, Bridget Whalley, who dis- 
covered it in the hands of a Grocer there, who 
Was using it. as Waste paper”; and to this 
vandal grocer are to be imputed the loss of some 
half-dozen leaves and the mutilation of a few 





others. Bridget Whalley passed the precious 
treasure on to Susanna Haworth, through whom 
it came to the Midgley family. 

Swarthmoor Hall is in the, then, lonely district 
of Furness, having as its nearest town, Lancaster, 
to reach which two estuaries, passable only at 
low water had to be crossed. It was a house of 
13 hearths liable to the tax, to be reckoned at 
that time a very considerable place. The house- 
keeping accounts reflect these conditions—showing. 
the provision made for a large and well-to-do 
household, compelled to keep its store-room 
ready for emergencies, and in no need of frequent 
replenishing. There is no indication of asceticism: 
not only are food and all creature comforts plenti- 
ful, but the ‘‘three maid sisters’ are found 
spending money on gay-coloured apparel, and 
here and there an entry indicates a pleasure- 
jaunt. Nevertheless the character of Swarth- - 
moor as a Quaker household—as the Quaker 
household of the time—comes out even in its 
accounts. ‘There are entries showing the frequent 
absences of ‘‘ Father,’’ i.e., George Fox, the girls’ 
step-father, and of Margaret, their mother, and ‘ 
also bearing witness to imprisonment. In fact 
on May 4, 1676, Sarah Fell puts down the sum 
of 2s. as what she herself gave “litle Marjeries 
Nurse when I went to prison at Dalton,” and 
again enters 2s. 6d. as given by Fox to Thomas 
Benson, ‘‘ bayliffe of y® Liberties for his civility to 
mee beinge A Prisoner.” 

The entries relating to George are largely pay- 
ments for others, but we hear also of his pipes an 
tobacco; his white horse; of a skin of parch- 
ment, 4 qts. of brandy and other matters fetched 
or bought for him. His departure for Holland 
appears, and the sending to him there of iron 
ore; and an interesting entry is that which records 
the bringing to him from Lancaster of Francis 
Howsgill’s ‘ The Dawning of the Gospel Days.’ 

The Swarthmoor people seem to have shown 
themselves enterprising and capable in com- 
merce ; we have the accounts of ventures in iron, 
coal and grain. But their chief care was agri- 
cultural and a study of the entries made here of 
payment for labour, purchase of farming stock 
and implements, repairs and constructions and 
the like, might be recommended as of considerable 
interest and fruitfulness—although it must be 
borne in mind that the conditions are in some 
respects exceptional. 

The household items—as might be expected— 
contain a great number of interesting particulars. 
We have not space to enter upon examples of these 
— but the reflection brings us to a mention of 
Mr. Brownbill’s excellent Introduction, in which 
those who have not time for the entertaining 
perusal of the whole of the account book will 
find all the best things noted for their benefit, 
and carefully referenced. 

Other topics which crop up are attendance at, 
and obligations in regard to, the Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings ; toys, books and other things for children 
and medicine for the sick: help rendered to 
poor neighbours (there is an entry of 4s. to a 
collection for a man of Bootle, ‘‘ when he went 
with his children towards New Jersey”’); and 
all the business of spinning, weaving and dyeing. 

The interest and variety of the subjects is so 
great that we could have wished for a subject- 
index, the Index provided being almost exclu- 
sively one of names of places and persons. 
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The Editor provides some admirable Notes, 
which testify to most careful and minute research, 
‘and gives us a few entertaining ‘‘ addenda ”’ 
on the subject of tobacco. Fox, as we have 
already noticed, has pipes and tobacco purchased 
for him more than once in these years, and twice 
is Susanna Fell likewise so provided. It appears 
that, in spite of expressed misgivings, smok- 
ing was largely practised among the Friends 
and that not only by the men, as several pretty 
instances here given, conclusively prove. 

In conclusion we can but congratulate the 
Society of Friends upon the possession of this 
account book, and Mr. Norman Penny first upon 
the many pleasant hours of work he must have 
-spent on it and next on his having brought that 
‘work to so successful a conclusion. 

Notes*on Exeter Cathedral. By H. E. Bishop. 

(Exeter, Townsend.) 

WE are glad to recommend this little brochure to 
the notice of lovers of Exeter and students of 
architecture. By an excellent plan the account 
is divided chronologically into periods, so that 
the visitor, with these pages under his eye, can 
trace the growth of the Cathedral, from the red 
‘stone Saxon monastery to the full beauty of the 
edifice to which Bishop Branlingham and Bishop 
Stafford gave the finishing touches. Frequent 
quotations are given from the Fabric Rolls; and 
pithy notes, derived from or corrected by the 
latest researches into the history of the Cathedral, 
bring out the interest of its several parts. We 
imagine this will supersede most of the existing 
guides for visitors passing through Exeter—it is, 
indeed, one of the best guides of its kind we have 
come across. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers””—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
-our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

Rosrnson oF Hinton Appey.—Caprt. L. Ropin- 
SON writes: “ In your number Jan. 23, 1915, Mr’ 
Percy D. Munpy was requiring information con- 
cerning the above family. If he is still desirous of 
obtaining the information I can, on hearing, give 
him the pedigree back to 1522,” 

CoRRIGENDA.—At p. 257, “vol. 6” is intended 
to apply to Traill,and not to Tooke and New- 
auth, as there shown.—At p. 278, col. 1, 1. 8 from 
foot, for ““C. E. W Muller,” read C. F. W. Miiller. 
—In ‘‘ Novels of the North Woods,” at p. 295, 1. 16, 
for ‘‘ Whabasca”’ read Athabasca; lower down, 
for ‘‘ Rev. Virginie E. Roe’’ read Miss Virginie L. 
Roe. e 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, including Volum? Indexes and Title. 
Pages, £1 10s. 4d., post free. A 





£250 TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by 
your pen. Unique postal course. Borklet 3 
REGENT INSTLCOTE (0 ‘pt. 199), 22 Bedford Street, Wi. ina : 


OOKS —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
be egy no matter o1 whit subject. Please state wants, 
Topography, Archeology, Genealogy. Biography Court M2mirs, ete, 
— ioe Saad Great Bookshop 14-16 John Brighs Street 
rmingham. 


cas AUTHORS HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, ’ 


The LEADENHALG PR&SS, Ltd, Publishers and Priaters, 
9-47 GARDEN Row, 
ST. GEORGES ROAD, SUUTAWARE, 8.F.1. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect & 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 53, per dozen, ruled or plain; yostage 1s, 

STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 








NOW READY. 


Notes and Queries. 


VOL. VI. TWELFTH SERIES. ~ 
JANUARY TO JUNE, 1920. 


Price 15s. Postage, 6d. extra. 


Cases for Binding can ba obtained sep rately. 
Price 23., post free. 


The dedkx, 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1920. 
Price ls. 6d., post free. 


Publishers Binding Cases 


VoL. VI. 
(January to June, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 


are now available. 
In green cloth, gold blocked. 


These Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 
obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES 
OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each post free, 

The Publisher has also made arrangements for — 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge 0! 
4s. 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 

Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to THE 
PUBLISHER, and marked “BINDING ORDER.” The 
necessary remittance should be forwarded at the same 
time, under separate cover. 





THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited,) 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 








